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M-3074 


~7kM7± 


Dec ember 2, 1955 


E4EM0RAMDUM 


Fr on j John Mi 1 1 or 

Tot MPA Board of Trust oos and Standing Comni ttees 


Enclosed is a copy of the preliminary agenda for the NPA 
Annual Meeting, which, as Mr. Sonne wrote you on October 21, 
will be hold this year on December 12 at the Hotel Station in 
Washington, D, C , 

Please note that the mooting will began at 9i30 a.m,, on the 
12th and continue through the Annual Dinner on that day. As 
Mr. Sonne wrote you, we aro experimenting this year with a one cro day 
Annual Mooting. 

Also enclosed aro preliminary drafts of the throe Joint State- 
monts which will bo considered at the mooting* The Joint Sub- 
committees preparing those drafts may mate several changes prior to 
the mooting. In as much as the schedule will bo more crowded than 
in previous years, wo urge that you road, those draft statements prior 
to Docombor 12* 

If you havo nob already let us lent w your plans for attendance 
at the mooting, or if your plans should change, please advise me by 
return mail* 


ok-12-1-55 
ccs 175 


i i 




OFFICERS: Chairman, H, Christian Sonne: Chairman, Executive Committee. Wavne Chat field Taylor; Vice Chairmen: M. H. Hedees. 
Frank Altschul, ClinApp9:OCQdeE;oDRdfeaBeitli0£«^1 tGr&urer, Harry A. Bullis; 

Counsel, Charlton Ogburn; Assistant Chairman and Executive Secretary, John Miller. 
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NATIONAL PLUNKING ASSOCIATION 
1606 Now Hampshire Avo,, N,W* 

Washington 9, D, C* 

M-3061 
Confidontial 
Nor Coinmitt oc Use 
First Draft 
November 21, 1955 

Proposed NPA Joint Stateme nt o n 
United States Participation in Cultural Exchanges 

Sinco World War II, the question of what the pooplo of other countries think 
about the United States has become of major concern to us, Prior to that tine 
the United States did not have an activo, world-wide foreign policy nor had it 
assumed heavy responsibilities for tho dofonso and progross of other froc countries-. 
In such circumstances , tho picture which other countries had of us did not matter 
very much. Today, tho situation is reversed# Tho success of our' policies doponds 
not simply upon other people's immediate reactions to specific American statements, 
actions and programs* More fundamentally, the way in which others will react to 
our policies is also determined by their general attitudes toward the United States, 
by tho picture which they have in their minds of the kind of people wo are and of 
the basic values and objectives which we hold dear. It is this underlying feeling 
on the part of others about tho United States which persists over time and, in tho 
long run, has a greater effect on tho ultimate success of our policies than do tho 
immediate reactions in other countries to specific nmorican actions in. tho politi- 
cal or economic fields. 

Traditionally, the pooplo of other countries have had a distinctive picture 
in their minds of what constituted tho essential characteristics of American civili- 
zation, Americans wore widely and favorably known abroad as tho pooplo who had 
shown the modern world the way to national independence, representative democracy 
and greater oconomic and social justice. At the sane tine, our rapidly growing 
national wealth, our technical proficiency and high productivity^ and our over” 

expanding standard of living wore regardod with mixed foclings. Many admired thos'- 
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products of American pragmatism and joy in work# To others, however, they were 
evidences of an excessive concern with material possessions and materialistic 
satisfactions# Despite these reservations, and some understandable envy of Ameri- 
can good fortune, the net impression wo made on the rest of the world was favorable 
and the people of other countries wore generally friendly to tho United States# 

This basic attitude provided a psychological background conducive to favorable 
responses to American policies and actions in tho years bcforo World War II# 

In tho past decado, wo have boon drawing on this favorablo psychological 
’'capital" aocumulatod since tho "shot heard round tho world" at Concord Bridge in 
1775# Ihis vast reservoir of good will is still far from being exhausted# But 
tho postwar drains on it havo boon vory haavy and, in present and prospective 
oircumstanoos, it roquiros constant replenishing and rofroshing# Moreover, the 
traditional picture which tho pooplo of other countries have had of us has always 
boon an ovor-simplif iod and partial representation of tho ossontial characteristics 
of American civilization and is also now in many rospects seriously out of date# 
Both tho need for and tho difficulty of convoying a valid and convincing 
pioturo of oursolvos to other peoples aro today vory much groatcr than in tho paste 
A nation which assumos leadership responsibilities and actively seeks to get things 
done in tho world inevitably places a much greater strain upon the good will of 
other countries than does ono which merely follows a passive or isolationist 
foroign policy# A country whoso foreign activities includo massivo programs of 
military and oconomio aid and technical ascistanoo is bound to givo tho impression 
that it is overly conoemod with its own material achievements and possossions, 
dospito tho fact that those programs aro being undortakon to moot a common political 
danger and tho uxprossod do sires of other countries for such material assistance. 
Finally, tho communists and othor anti-Amorioan elements abroad aro coasclossly 
purveying false and distorted information about tho United Statos in an effort to 
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undermine) the confidence of other countries in our friendship and leadership* 

'Uiero arc many ways by which Americans can help to make the picturo of 
thomsolvos which, they project to othor pooplos a more complete and accurate repre- 
sentation of the cssontial values and achievements of our civilization. Ihore are? 
most obviously, the specific objectives and programs of our foreign policy, 
political and oconomic* Porhaps of greater immediate impact are the spirit and 
tone of our foreign polioy as a wholo < — the things wo say about our actions in 
the -world and tho manner in which wo undertake thorn. Ihcro are, too, the impres- 
sions which Americans from all walks of life make on people abroad, both as 
individuals and as assumed representatives of characteristic groups within American 
life. Finally, there is the knowledge which othor countries arc able to obtain of 
the distinctive cultural values and ach iovemonts of tho American people. 

It has long been regarded as axiomatic that the bettor acquainted people are 
with each other* s habits, abilities and limitations, tho more likely they arc to 
bo understanding and cooperative in their relationships with one another* Ignorance 
and misinformation brood intolerance, suspicion and hostility* Bettor knowledge 
of one another will not, howevor, automatically and by itsolf result in mutual 
understanding and friendliness, but it is one of the essentials of good rclationso 
Assuming that the other essentials — common interests, compatible institutions 
and levels of political and oconomic capabilities, etc. -- are also present in some 
minimum dogroo, a growing knowledge of oach other's values and cultural achievements 
can foster and maintain mutual tolerance and cooperation among different countries. 

Prior to World War II, the active encouragement of such cultural contacts and 
exchanges was not regarded as a governmental responsibility in democratic countries 
and was generally loft to private initiative and activity, particularly in tho 
United States, Wartime and postwar conditions have changod this attitudo and, ovor 
the past decade, tho United States Government has operated a gradually expanding 

program of cultural exchanges botwoon tho United States and othor countries. 
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At first, this cultural exchange program was conceived, as an iiitogral part 
of til- general information function of explaining and justifying Amorican policies 
to the rest of the world and of exposing the real objectives and tactics of world- 
wide communist imperialism* Though Hie information program certainly contributes 
to better knowledge and understanding of the essential characteristics of American 
civilization, an important difference was soon recognized between the information 
function and the cultural exchange function. The content and pace of the informa- 
tion program must be largely, though not exclusively, determined in the light of 
the changing objectives and methods of American and communist foreign policies and 
of the day-to-day events of the Cold War. In contrast, the cultural exchange 
program noed not bo gearod to spooific political and economic objectives or to 
immediate tactical noods* Its oontent can and should be much broader and its pace 
more leisurely than those of the information program. Aoruovor, its effects are 
achieved only over the long term and not through immediate or dramatic impacts. 
Hence, too, its offocts arc cumulative and much more onduring. 

The general objective of the cultural exchange program carried on by the Unitod 
States Government is, in tho words of the President, to ''dolinoato thoso important 
aspects of tho life and culture of the people of the Unitod States which facilitate 
understanding of tho policios and objectives of tho Government of tho Unitod States.' 
This objective is to be achieved through programs which anablo other people, oithor 
in their own country or through visits to tho United States, to bocomo acquainted 
with what Americans have boon thinking and doing in all of tho important cultural 
fields — broadly dofinod to include the arts, tho soionccs, religion, education, 
human relations, etc. In various ways and to varying dogrocsj thoso programs holp 
to make possiblo tho dissomination in other countries of American books and other 
printed mattor on all subjects of interest or importance to their pooplos; 
exhibitions abroad of Amorioan literary, artistic and scientific achievements! 
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foreign tours by American writers, lecturers, athletes, musicians and orchestras, 
dramatic and dance companies, eto«; and periods of study and travel in the United 
States for foreign students, teaohers and specialists and periods of study and 
travel abroad for American students, teachers and specialists# In addition, these 
programs endeavor to stimulate and assist private American individuals, groups and 
institutions in undertaking their own oultural contacts, temporary or permanent, 
in other countries# 

Theso programs havo entailed now and strango activities for tho United State a 
Government, and tho task of evolving effective organizational forms and oporat-irg 
methods has boon a long and difficult one. Also, thoro is unavoidably a largo 
element of subjective judgmont — of personal taste and aesthetic or intellectual 
preference — which enters into tho choice of specific things, activities and 
persons to bo includod in a particular program# Inevitably, mistakes havo boon 
made and waste and ineffioionoy havo occurrod# But, over tho years, thoro is no 
question in our minds that those programs havo yielded results which far outweigh 
thoir monetary cost and tho minor unintentional harm that may havo resulted from 
inoffioioncy and mistakos in judgmont# As knowledge and oxporionoo havo boon 
accumulated, tho quality of the oultural exchange programs has steadily improved, 
and wo havo overy confidence that, with adequate understanding and support by tho 
Congress and tho American people, thoir efficiency and usefulness can continue to 
inoroaso* Suggestions for further improvements are made at tho end of this 
statement# 

Perhaps tho most notable achievement of our cultural exchange programs has 
boon, thoir effectiveness in gradually helping to correct that distorted picture, 
so prevalent abroad, of Americans as a people obsossod with materialistic values 
and material satisfactions# This distorted picture is the result not simply of 
propaganda by tho communists and other anti-American elements* As already noted, 
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it is in part the unintentional result of our own technological proficiency, of our 
expanding economic system geared to mass production for mass consumption, and of 
the role which our material wealth and power must play in the protection and 
progress of the whole free world* Moreover, it would be foolish to deny that 
criticism of American culture as materialistic has a limited validity insofar as 
our creativity and our joy in work serve no better purpose than to satisfy the 
artificially stimulated whims of the American people for ever newer models and m '?:<.> 
gadgets* Nonetheless, American pragmatism, skill and productive exuberance have 
another, and vastly more important, signif icance for the whole of human socioty. 
Today, they make the United States the "arsenal of democracy," producing most r.f 
the armament which alone protects the free nations from communist imperialism* And 
tomorrow, our willingness to share our productive skills and material ivolath freely 
with othors may make their significance oven greater* Thoy are not only an indis- 
porisiblo moans for aohioving groator justice and wolfaro in the international 
community# If world population growth and consumption oxpoctations both continue 
their explosive rise, the oxport of American skills and produots may also bo 
essential to enable many countries to provide thoir hungry peoples with the vory 
broad of life itself. 

Thus, our so-called materialism also has a positive and croativo aspect* hor 
is it by any moans the solo important characteristic of Arncrioan civilization* 
Indeed, our material progress, impressive as it is, may bo only ono of tho fruits 
— perhaps merely ono of tho by-products — of tho moro basic satisfactions 
Americans derive from tho oxcrciso of thoir ability to manipulate and control tho 
material world as a solf-justifying activity* 

In addition, thoro are many other qualities and values of American life which 
arc gradually being mado apparont to the people of other countries through our 
cultural oxchango programs and in other ways* Dramatic oxamplos have occurred 
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during tho past yoar in tho kinds of rosponsos in W os tom Europe and non-communist 
Asia to exhibits of American art and technology and to performances by A merioan 
musicians and dramatic companies. Ihe most characteristic response was amazement 
at the unexpectedly high quality and wide variety of Amerioan achievements in these 
artistio and scientific fields. Similar responses on tho part of European students 
and teachers have resulted from their growing acquaintance with Amerioan educa- 
tional, scholarly and scientific accompli shments. What is important in these and 
othor oultural contacts is not so much tho admiration abroad for a specific Amo ■ - 

literary, artistic or scientific product. Rather, it is the recognition by thu 
peoples of othor countries that, regardless of oultural differences, wo too aro 
animated by the same fundamental humanistic valuos as thoy aro. It is awareness 
abroad of such sharod basic values that largoly creates tho psychological recep- 
tivity noodod for favorablo responses to American foroign policies and actions. 

Grantod the contribution of oultural oxchangos to the success of American 
foroign policy, it is important that United Statos Government programs in this 
field bo as offoctivo as possible. Groat progress has boon made in tho last few 
yoars in improving the content and efficiency of those programs. Wo may briofly 
indicato somo of tho main ways by which further progross could bo achiovod. 

1# Just as oultural exchange programs have a long-torn and cumulative impact, 
so tho sizo and soopo of thoso programs must grow slowly and naturally ovor time# 

It would bo desirable, therefore, if thoso cultural oxohongc programs wore gradually 
oxpandod from year to yoar. At prosont, thoro is considerably more that oould 
usefully be dono than is permitted by the financial resources of dollars and of 
local currencies available for thoso purposes. Virtually evory part of tho gonoral 

program morits steadily growing financial support. 

E. In the cultural fiold — as in so many others in which Government has 
assumed greatly oxpandod responsibilities under tho stross of mid-twontioth contury 
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conditions — it is important that spocial efforts be made to preserve the benefits 
of private, decentralized decision-making and enterprise. For many types of cul- 
tural exchange s , the best results can only be achieved through various forms of 
governmental -private cooperation. This has generally been reoognized by the 
administrators of cultural exchange programs* It would be highly desirable to 
intensify their efforts to enlist private participation and initiative, particularly 
in the work of acquainting peoples abroad with American musical, dramatic and 
artistic performances. Great ingenuity will bo roquirod to dovisc propor and 
offoctivo forms of privato participation in those fiolds sinco traditionally in 'bo 
United Statos thoy have boon largely supported by privato moans and thoir indc- 
pondonoo is correctly prizod, Yot American musicians, orchestras, dramatic 
companios and othor porformors cannot normally oxpoct to earn onough through foroign 
tours to cover oxponsos, much loss to yield evon a modost profit. Thus, adequate 
governmental help will bo needed if they arc to continuo thoir vory bonoficial 
activities abroad. At tho same time, it is to bo hoped that private foundations 
and othor privato sourcos of financing will also bo willing to inoroaso thoir 
support of such worthwhile cultural exchanges, 

3, One means by which promising results have recently boon achieved is through 
contacts of various kinds botwoon American collogos and universities and thoso 
abroad. Hot only in continental YJostcm Europe but in many underdeveloped countrios 
as woll, studonts, tcaohors, writers and intellectuals generally play a major rolo 
as opinion— malcors and loadors. In tho past, thoy have had too little knowledge of 
American achievements in the litorary, artistic and intellectual fiolds to which 
thoy arc devoted, Hcnoo, many of thorn have tended to have contempt for American 
cultural capabilities* Our present student, tcachor and specialist oxchangc pro- 
grams arc making important contributions to overcoming this attitude abroad. But 
much more can and should bo done along thos- linos, especially through Amorican 
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colleges and universities. One recent development is particularly promising — 
the establishment by American institutions of permanent branches or institutes in 
foreign countries, like that of Johns Hopkins University at Bologna, Italy. In 
this, as In other, types of university participation, the major limiting faotor is 
probably financial. It is to be hoped that appropriate ways will be found, and 
adequate funds provided, to enablo the United States Government to assist Amorioan 
colleges and universities in those efforts. 

4. Finally, a word may bo said about tho administration of United States 
Government programs. In our view, considerable gains in effectiveness and operat- 
ing efficiency could probably be achieved by concentrating all cultural exchange 
programs in tho Department of Statu, Thoro can bo little doubt of tho wisdom of 
removing the United States information program from tho Department of State and 
of establishing an independent agonoy, tho United States Information Agonoy (USIA), 
to administer it. As alroady notod, tho information function requires greater 
freedom, flexibility, spood of operation and ingenuity than is possible if it woro 
to bo a subordinate part of the permanent department responsible for the making 
of foreign policy and tho conduct of foreign affairs. When tho information function 
was separated from tho State Department, it was correctly recognized by tho Congross 
that cultural exchanges required a different kind of orientation, pace and method 
of operation than did informational activities. In consoquonoo, some cultural 
programs woro loft in tho State Department, but others woro transferred to the 
USIA. Whilo the two agencies have coordinated their cultural activities reasonably 
wo 11, it would bo dosirable to restore all cultural exchange programs to tho St a to 
Department. 


dgf/ 50 oc 
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M-3075 


1955 

PRELIMINART AGENDA FOR THE 
ANNUAL JOINT MEETING 

OF NPA BOARD 0P‘ TRUSTEES AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
MOM mi, DECEMBER 12 
HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MOM mi. DECE MBER 12 


9:15 a,m* 


9:30 a.m* 


12:00 p 0 m* 
12:30 p.m* 


2:30 p.m. 


Registration Foyer of the South 

American Room 

Joint Session Federal Room 

Consideration of Statement on US 
Participation in Cultural Exchanges 

Consideration of Statement on Economic 
Stabilization: Past and Future 

Cocktails Pan American Room 

Joint Luncheon Session Congressional Room 

Mr„ John von Neumann 

Member, Atomic Energy Commission 

Guest Speaker 

Joint Session Federal Room 

Consideration of Joint Statement 
on P’arm Policy 

Consideration of Final Drafts of 
Joint Statements 


5:30 p.m* Meeting of Board of Trustees California Room 

6:30 p«m, Cocktails Presidential Ballroom 

7:00 p 0 m. Annual Dinner of NPA Board of Trustees, 

Standing Committees and National 

Council Presidential Ballroom 

Presentation of NPA* s Gold Medal 
Award 

The Honorable Nelson A, Rockefeller 
Special Assistant to the President 
Guest Speaker 

Address by Mr, H, Christian Sonne, 

Chairman of NPA 

12/1/55 
hs 200 cc 
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NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
1606 New Hampshire Ave#, N.W# 
Washington 9, D, C# 


M-3063 
Confidential 
For Committee Use 
First D raft 
November 25, 1855 


A_ Propos ed Joint Stat eme nt on Farm Polioy 


What does the nation want to secure through a sensible farm policy? Throe 
things, at least* 

1* An adequate supply of the right kind of food for all the people 
of the United States, plus production of those exports that can 
play a useful part in world trade or in our own foreign policy# 

2» Soil fertility built up to tho end that the food and fibre noods of 
an expanding population can bo mot ton or twenty years from now* 

3» Farm incomo high enough so that skilled operators will stay in 
farming and so that children coming from the farms will have the 
right kind of a start in lifo. 

Aro wo falling short on these goals now? Yes and in thoso ways* 

1, The nation still has millions who are undor-fed# Lcw«*incano groups 
— particularly older pooplo and dependent children <— aro getting 
less than thoy need of dairy and othor livestock products# And our 
surpluses of whoat and livestock products are not yet being used 
effectively as exports designed to further foreign polioy and to 
aid world poaco* 

2 U Tho soil is still blowing in the dust bowl® Somo farmors still plow 
up and down hill in tho com bolto Farmers who can only afford to 
figure a yoar ahead are forced to destroy national assets our 
grandchildren will nood* 
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3o Farm income is dropping* Farm markets are breaking under the impact 
of heavy production* The younger generation of farmers — those 
who started farming after the war — are in danger of being forced 

out of farming entirely* 

***** 

What is the basic economic fact behind those difficulties? It is thiss Tarm 
crops of all kinds are racing ahead of tho baby crop in the United States* Tarm 
production is increasing faster than population and much faster than offectivo 
demand. 

Spurts in war oxports cover up this problem at times. ®ut tho rock bottom 
fact is that total agricultural production during tho last 15 years has incroasod 
an avorago of more than two percent a yoar while total population was increasing 
at loss than, two poroont a yoar. 

This production rata — and this problem — will bo with us for somo timoo 
By 1975 s it is generally expected that tho nation will need perhaps 50 porcont more 
farm production. But this is only 1955* 

What wo havo, then* ere two interlaced problems! 

lo U. S e farmers are now producing more than U 0 S« consumers aro able 
to buy a This prossuro of surplus on the markets may continue for 
somo years a 

Yot ovontunlly population increase will catch up with farm production. 
Poor prices and poor conservation practices should not be permitted 
to push good farmors out of agriculture and to waste soil fortuity* 
Those good farmors and that soil fertility will be badly noodod 
la tor on 0 

Tho farm paradox is that our increasing farm productivity is an enormous asset 
to everybody in tho United Statos oxoept tho farmer. For him there is increasing 
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clangor that the efficiency that doubled production per man-hour in the last 15 
years may continue to depress farm income. 

U'hat kind of national farm policy can deal with this situation? 

One proposal, of course , is to do nothing effective on a national scale. Lot 
throe million commercial farmers oporato as a sort of froo-ontorprise island in 
the midst of an economy povorfully influoncod by large corporations, largo labor 
unions and fcdoral legislation supporting non-farm groups. 

%is solution is economically and politically impossible. Something will bo 
done for agriculture on a national scaloj the question is whothor that something 
will hurt, help or just malco passos in the air. 

yp ?K 

Sovoral linos of attack soom to offor hopo« They includos 

1* Tako action — through oxpandod school lunches, food stamps and othor 
do vicos — to soo that the undor-fod in the United States got a sharo 
of the abundanco farmers aro producingo To the oxtont that this 
builds up the market for livestock products, it will also holp sur- 
pluses in other fiolds. For instanco, if wo convert six million 
acres of land now in wheat, rico, potatoos and other food crops into 
food and forage for livestock, wo have taken five million acros of 
land out of production so far as calory production is con corned. 

2. Uso food surpluses imaginatively and constructively abroad as a tool 
of foreign policy. Whilo difficulties in this field aro groat, 
experiments by FAO and othor groups have shown possibilities. 

3. For the futuro of the nation, holp gat tho dust bowl back into grass 
and holp to ond wasteful soil practices in othor sections. Farmers 
pressed by creditors plow up grass land and lot top soil vanish, 
Fodornl aid for soil consorving practices, "soil bank" rental program 
and similar devices can halp. 
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4« Use price supports where necessary to keep farm income at a reasonable 
level while shifts from wheat to grass and other changes are being 
madeo Feed grain supports* ooupled with restrictions on use of 
diverted aores, help to stabilize livestock production* With dairy 
products and probably other livestock productions* purchase and 
storage of the surplus as a means of supporting prices should be 
abandoned. It makes more sonse to the consumer to let the prioo drop 
to market levels and then pay tho farmer direct the difference between 
the market price and tho support prico, 

5® Treat government stocks partly as roservos and partly as surpluses. 
Government stocks of com amount only to about a throe months* 
supply. This is plainly too littlo rathor than too much. Wheat 
stooks would carry us for a full year. This is probably twioo as 
much as prudonco demands, unless wo aro able to use whoat exports 
skillfully as an instrumont. of foreign policy. The cotton supply 
would carry us for about eight months — moro than wo nood for a 
rcsorvo. Government stocks of chcoso and butter would vanish in a 
hurry if school lunches and food stamps wore used to any groat extent, 
6, Romombor that tho methods described so far deal mainly with throo 
million commoroial farmers. Two million marginal and part-timo 
farmers present a difforont problem., not aidod by loans or supports. 
Thoy produco littlo for tho market, but they aro important as pro- 
ducers of children and as unwilling producers of low living standards* 
Somo of tho so folks can be hclpod to moro land, moro capital and moro 
skills so they can move into tho commercial farming class, Somo can 
bo helped to do a hotter job of part timo farming, oven while thoy 
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rely on town jobs for most of their income* Some can be helped, to 
move away to places where job and farm opportunities are better. 

# # 5jc 

For the long pull, the United States is going to need a lot of skillful 
farmers on good land. Our danger now is that the present pressure of surpluses 
w ill force lower incomes, poor farming and a loss to the nation of both farming 
skill and soil fertility. 

It is a danger that can be averted if business, labor and agriculture work 
together to help the nation tacklo some of the major jobs that must bo dono to 
improve our national farm policies. 


dgf/ 35cc 
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"Economi c Stabiliza t ion: Pa st and Futu re " 

On February 20, 1946 the Employment Act became law. On that day, it was 
signed by the President after adoption by an overwhelming majority of both 
parties in Congress* The Act set a milestone in the development of the 
responsibilities of government. Those who contributed in one way or another 
to the adoption of that Act can look with satisfaction upon the record of the 
past decade* The National Planning Association is proud that it can count 
itself as one among those whose suggestions have contributed to this basic 


legislation, 

While confirming the fundamental belief in the system of free competitive 
enterprise, the Act also established the continuing responsibility of the 
government to "utilize all its plans, functions and resources for the purpose 
of creating and maintaining conditions under -which there will bo afforded useful 
employment opportunities, including self-employment for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work*" The government thereby added the objective of "maximum 
employment, production, and producing power", as the Act phrases it, to the other 
traditional objectives and obligations of government policy. 

After 10 years of experience under the Employment Act, there is no longer 
any important controversy about the government's basic responsibility for the 
promotion of economic growth and stability. Present controversies are mainly 
concerned with the manner in ’.which this basic statute has been and should bo 


implemented. 

The Council of Economic Advisers on the executive side and the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report on the legislative side have proven their usefulness in 
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the consideration and coordination of economic policies* It would therefore be 
highly desirable if the staff, both of the Joint Committee and of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, were to havo permanent status. The off ectivenoss of the 
Joint Committco staff in tho past can bo oxplninod in part by the continuity of 
service even when the majority in Congress has changed* The effectiveness of 
the Council, however, has suffered by too froquent change in staff membership* 

An intimate working relationship between tho Council and tho Joint Committee is 
essential for facilitating the process of legislative implementation of a 
stabilization policy. With tact and consideration on both sides, this should 
bo possible without interfering with tho primary duty of the Council as an ad- 
viser to the President. 

Wo welcome the fact that tho present Council of Economic Advisors consults 
regularly with economists from various universities. Wo are also aware that an 
interdepartmental cornmittoo headed by the Chairman of the Council has boon sot 
up toe. The Employment Act, however, also prescribed cooperation with industry, 
agriculture, labor, and state and local government and authorized tho Council to 
establish advisory committees for the purposes of consultation. In roccnt years 
consultation with these groups has boon informal and infrequent. We propose that 
consultative corami ttoos bo formally set up to moot regularly with the Council at 
least once oach quarter. 

Policies formulated through the machinery sot up by tho Employment Act havo 
contributed at times to the adoption of anti-inflationary measures, and at times to 
the adoption of measures aiding in recovery from a recession. There is some 
difference of opinion concerning the relative importance of tho contribution 
tho so government economic policies havo actually made towards the maintenance 
of high employment and stabilization. Nevertheless, it must be realized that 
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«** 3 

tho indirect influence — the very existence of the Employment Act, the pledge 
and tho readiness of tho government to act v;hen nooded — has helped to maintain 
tho confidence of business, consumers, and labor in the economic future and 
thereby has affcoted economic growth at least indirectly. 

Knowledge that the government is ready to take necessary stops for oconomic 
stabilization has enabled business managers to develop investment plans on tho 
assumption that general market fluctuations would be limited in sizo and duration. 
It has enhanced the willingness of labor to accept, and oven promote, tho 
adoption of technological and managerial advances. It has increased tho pro- 
pensity of consumers to buy hones and durable goods, trusting that steady jobs 
and good incomes would cnablo them to pay for mortgage loans and consumer debts. 
That tho Act would help to create confidence in tho oconomic futuro, and thereby 
tend to decrease tho nood for government intervention, was one of tho results 
expected by those who advocated adoption of a full employment act. This 
oxp.--cto.tion has boon borno out by tho cxporionco of the last dccado. 

Looking forward to tho problems which must bo met during tho next docadc 
is, however, more important than expressing satisfaction over tho achievements 
of tho past decade, Tho fact that fluctuations in omploymont wore only 
relatively mild during rocont years doos not mean that wo can necessarily count 
on continued stability in tho futuro, Some have suggested that structural 
changos in tho oconomy have modified, if not abolished, the business cycle and 
that heavy fluctuations nood no longer bo feared. In criticism of this optimistic 
view, it should bo pointed out that tho absence of periodi c, largo-scalo 
fluctuations doos not moan that our oconomy has become immune to tho throat of 
either inflationary or deflationary excesses and of mass unemployment. It would 
bo folly to discard accident insurance because no accidont has occur rod for a 
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while or to build dams to take care only of floods as they occur each spring 
and not of those heavier ones which occur at irregular intervals. The next ton 
years may possibly present us with un stabilizing tendencies of greater force- 
fulness than were experienced during the past decado 0 

One of the characteristics of the American economy is a high degree of 
liquidity* which means that consumers' desires to buy can be backed by ea^r 
access to consumer credit, and businesses' desires to modernize plant and equip- 
ment can be financed by available investment funds* This fact in part explains 
why the recent recovery from the 1954 recession brought increases in economic 
activity exceeding most observers' expectations. % the same token, however, 
it appears entirely possible that the quick satisfaction of existing consumer 
and business needs may lead to periods of temporary saturation and reverses 
in production and employment. There is also the fact that rapid technological 
advances require rapid economic expansion and adjustments in jobs and production 
if creation of temporary difficulties is to be avoided. Therefore, it is 
essential that the "economic watchmen" set up by the Employment Act continue 
their work with utmost vigilance and that measures to be used to counteract 
heavy fluctuations be held in readiness. 

However, it will not be sufficient merely to continue the policies of the 
past. After the experience of a decade under the Employment Act some im- 
provements in the machinery set up under that Act may now be suggested, A 
policy designed to promote economic growth, full employment, and price stability 
requires that it be formulated in the perspective of a number of years, not 
just a few months or a year ahead. The Employment Act wisely made no specific 
stipulation concerning the time covered in the economic reports. It also left, 
details of presentation to future determination. Ten years ago, there vra.s 
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such uncertainty about tho techniques which vrero then available that the language 
of tho Act was dcliboratoly kept vague. After a docado of experience with 
Reports by tho Council, the Joint Committee and studies by private agencies and 
individuals, tho time may now have come to consider whether certain additional 
information should bo included in oach of the annual Ecor.omic Reports of tho 
President, v/o suggest that tho R sports present oach year an economic projection 
covering the current year and five subsequent years. This projection would 
demonstrate what rise in total production, income, consumer expenditures, business 
investments and similar data of the Ration *s Economic Budget could bo expected 
under the assumption of a reasonable approximation to lull employment. Inis 
projection of "needed levels" of employment, production, and purchasing ponci 
(to use tiio phrases of the Employment Act) would give a longer run perspective: 
for an evaluation of "foreseeable trends," It would help to demonstrate tho 
problems that may be involved in expanding employment, production, and consump- 
tion in line with tho growth of tho labor force and rising output per man hour. 
This proposal for a regular six-year projection of a full employment 
national economic budget is in accord with a recommendation made by the National 
Planning Association in a Joint Statement of Pocombor 1954 on budget reform. 

At that time, the MPA recommended that each Budget Message present a budget out- 
look covering a number of years. A six-year economic projection and a six-year 
budget outlook covering tho some time period and presented at tho beginning of 
each session of tho Congress would provide the legislature and the public with 
tho information required for considering tho possible need for adjustments 
in private business plans, in wages, consumer attitudes, and in government 
policies in or dor to promote balanced economic growth ir. lino with rising 
productivity*. Th.es long-run projections mi eh. should nob b^ mis oaken for 
forecasts would be revised each year for 6 out of tho 6 years covered# 
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Presentation of a longor-rangc budget outlook and a longcr-rango economic 
projection would tend to bring about a bettor coordination between the fiscal 
and economic policies of the government. That such long-range estimates are 
feasible has boon demonstrated by the informal experimentation with such no tods 
by government and private agoncios during recent years* 

YjO also wish to repeat a previously made recommendation concerning the 
Congressional implementation of the Employment T*ct, The National Planning 
Association’s Joint Statement of December 1954 suggested that the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report bo reconstituted as a Joint Committee on Economic and 
Fiscal Policy. This Committee would oxamino both the President’s Economic Report, 
including the long-range projections, and the over -ill aspects of the Budget 
Message, particularly the long-range budget outlook. 

Croat progress has been made during the last docc.dc by public and private 
organizations in the improvement of the statistical tools needed for successful 
operations under the Employment *.ot. Despite these improvements, businessmen, 
farm and labor groups , the Government, ana the general public need better 
statistical guide. nee for their own operations and for an intelligent consideration 
of private and public policies. To need bettor private planning by each group 
to avoid a planned economy. Bettor planning must bo based on hotter statistical 
data and estimates , The most obvious gaps exist in ostin-'oes ox saving and 
dissaving, of business plans concerning investments, technological advances, 
and inventor i os . '-To very much applaud the effort made by the Joint Committee, 
oxooutivo agencies of the Government, and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reservo System in identifying some of the most glaring gaps in our statistical 
information. "M hope that their rocommondations will bo implemented promptly 
by usinfr available Federal Reserve funds for additional statistical work which 
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is needed as guidance for monetary and credit policies; by executive agencies 
through re-directing statistical work along more essential lines; and by 
Congressional action wherever additional appropriations arc needed. At the 
same time, it is hoped that private business and research organizations, which 
often have pioneered in statistical work, will continue and intensify their 
efforts, 

Tho American economy bas moved within a decade from a $280 billion to a, 

$390 billion Gross National Product, It is expected to move towards $550 
billion ten years from now (all values expressed in present prices). In such 
an expansion, not every element of the economy can be expected to grow in the 
same proportion. Nor can all the needed adjustments be expected to occur promptly 
and automatically. Adjustments will be needed in private plans and public 
policies. Measures to promote such adjustments must be based on an early recog- 
nition of what the problems are, Tho Employment Act has provided us with the 
machinery which can bring needed actions to the attention of the President, 
the Congress and private groups. Ten years' experience makes us confident that 
the job can be done but will not bo easy and will require a constant effort of 
those in public office and in private positions of great responsibility. 


11/4/55 
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